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cents FOX’s LECTURES. introduced during the advance and prevalence | He is too apt fo rest in low attainments himseli,| by appeals to the best sentiments of human na- 
qHE INFLUENCE OF CREEDS AND CONTROVERSY. of ‘Trinitarianism ; they are all in fayour of | and to be satisfied with low attainments in oth- | ture, by speaking from a heart convinced of im- 
rit [Continued from page 141.] Trinitarianism : and they Save way in the at- ers. He onght never to forget the great dis- mortality ; let him labour, by these methods, to 
Sollee. To creeds. with their usual accompaniments, tacks made upon Trinitarianism: of the two | tinction and giory of the gospel, that itis design- | touch and to soften the hearers, to draw themto 


systems, one mixed its chaff with the wheat, 


ed to perfect human nature, to form the soul for God and duty, to awaken gratitude and love, a 
while the other, with the winnowing fan of cun- 


heaven. t 


‘ owe much of the duration of mischiefs and , , | 
we 0 All the precepts of this divine system | sublime hope anda generous desire of exalted 


absurdities, which else would perish with their 


authors. ‘There can be no objection to any 
Christian’s expressing his own idea of the doc- 
trines of Scripture in his own language; but 
there is great objection to such statements being 
adopted by Christian Churches, and vested with 
any sort of importance or authority. They 
sprung up in the Christian Church in company 
with error, avarice, pride and persecution. At 
best they must be ebjects of jealous suspicion to 
the friend of religious liberty. They are usually 


troversy, has purged the floor. The ark of 
God, as it sailed down the stream of corrupt 
ages, was soiled with the slime of superstition, 
till reviving truth washed off the stains and re- 
covered its original purity. By false translations, 
the unlearned reader was made to believe that 
that was, which was not, the word of God. Thus 
where the apostle enjoins to forgive one another, 
even as God, by Christ, hath forgiven you, (Eph. 
iv. 32.) the common translation has, for Christ's 


hounded, and our thirst for righteousness strong 
and insatiable. It enjoins a virtue, which does 
not stop at what is positively prescribed, but 
which is prodigal of service to God and to man- 
kind. The gospel enjoins inflexible integrity, 
fearless sincerity, fortitude which despises pain 
and tramples pleasure under foot in the pursuit 
of duty, and an independence of spirit which po 


are marked by a sublime character. it demands | goodness. And let him also labour, by solemn 
that our piety be fervent, our benevolence up-| warning, by plain and faithful delineation of the 


character of sinners, by teaching men their re- 
sponsibility and danger, their whole duty and the 
awful consequences of neglect, by pointing them 
to approaching death and to that abyss of wo 
where the worm never dies and the fire is never 
quenched; Jet him labour, by these means, to 
reach the consciences of those whom higher mo- 
tives will net quicken, to awaken the slumbers 
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, rs . . the mass dissolved in a descending show hic % He ; 
chievous. With this thorny fence they ofien|," ved in a descending shower, which | rected. ed; sand they assured their pupils that by this 


vk y, both imperfect and erroneous. Whatever be sake, which every one acquainted with the | s¢orn can deter and no example seduce from as- | of the worldly, to cut off every false hope, and 
te we who can deem it possible that all the pro- original knows to be an soem rendering.— serting truth and adhering to the cuuse which | to persuade the sinner by a salutary terror to 
iia teatiinnl tn thé Thistvenine Articles Many more cases might be adduced, in which conscience approves. With this spirit of mar- | return to God, and to fly the wrath to come.” 
ositions age Se cen. pj or ae ei the authorized version, instead of receiving the | tyrs, this hardness and intrepidity of svldiers of 
$; and should ” — ety that ye tad ye 8 water of life as into transparent crystal, shew-/ the cross, the gospel calls us to unite the mildest E 
cularly believe a He r Faia ES ‘ ad " nel ing all its purity and brilliance, has been a foul | and meekest virtue, a sympathy which melts Extract from Warts on the improvement of the mind. 
oe St Paarches, pebtiohed uh Geneva, 1 és 2, ‘ace and stained cup, tinging it with the dark colours over others’ woes, a disinterestedness which General Rules to obtain knowledge. 
Ce tha = are only six (of which that of the Church of En- . anes — Right yw seek sett rae ee > to Rass gtigg tions nee Rute [1X.—Once a day, especially in the ear- 
ye gland is not one) that speak of the provylence tl rh gear * re any pt hg as ta ae umility w ye yey to b ny? ae tae ly years of life and study, call yourselves to an 
oe the of God; and eleven take no notice of the resur- lot ae + Trini ee eee “7 seit seecces pend rgets itsell in the performance of the no-| account what new ideas, what new proposition 
5 ead rection of the dead. Creeds are deadly to inqui- ~ igent ‘ rinitarians now would be ashamed hiestdeeds. ‘To this perfection of social duty, | or truth you have gained, what futher confirma- 
rated ry. They say to the mind, “Thus far shalt of ures br a nos si gg Dt am gpepel commands _ seven: piety — tion of known truths, and what advances you 
Those thou go, and no further.” They are too often a? thie bed y 10ug or vs a iv uC a Tt es ery ¥ ent 7" me oe vg es : bits have made in any part of knowledge ; and let 
% yet, badges of temporal superiority for some, and in- an ol pitacleags soe in ei Mason Suter por age Reagths ce Leer Cc oe. no day if possible, pass away without some intel- 
uppliea struments of tyranny over others. Phey are AS-| 1 A bast Senhads Senek im dieiiales anh Gos td wince ie hte # " A tee f seed as’ altel lectual gain ; such a course well pursued, must 
sociated with the notions of establishment and aero DP SSE Ai th Nenig ee 9 ’P ay - us . ms ‘ad nik Penk F , . att certainly advance us in useful knowledge. It is 
hristion © priesthood; and in this way, as_ well as others, ates em an f k A et Sng Mae ‘ oe 1 gc min ya te 8 a ons , we a wise proverb among the learned, borrowed 
w ofa lead to persecution: while in their avowed ob- ate that a . ae ble as a i , si Pa y pi sage ate su “ip en eye res | {rom the lips and practice of a celebrated paint- | 
to serve ject of producing uniformity of opinion, they . sks ay ata beg es a Connderabrc aries gh ion of | umphant over deat . He one wer > Sere jor, nulla dies sine linea ; let no day pass without H 
number have, in the Church at least, totally failed, and oul Societies to the level of the critics of for- that loving and ‘confiding in Jesus Christ, we | one line at least : and it wasa sacred rule among : 
ae ‘ only proved, instead, traps to catch consciences. tg Sey cer yan nrg Ne Ae ae may! he pang egg he seg the Pythagoreans, that they should every even- h 
all th Amongst Dissenters, their use is but too com- Sah na ~ a e ? 1 , ae see tof ~ oF ” = ryt “ = Ss yy rie * jing ran thr ce over the actions and affairs of the - : 
service, | © mon, and active superintendence makes them |, 4, etl he on" sian alerts Se on eens. eres ae ® frie yes * day, examining what their conduct had been, | 
vated.” F more efficacious, and consequently more mis- truth, till, at the electric touch of controversy,| end to which our preaching should ever be di-| pas they had done, or what they had neglect- 
: | 
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sani 5 the has enrict .y 7} its ; 
—? f vard their schools, churches, seminaries for the iched the vale of humble life with fruit: Under the 3d head. he considers the best meth-| ™¢thod they would make a noble progress in the ' 
— : of heavenly wisdom. Men have been made more REE ROLE, APSR, SP CHR eaeS ee ee re. ‘ i 
ministry, and pulpits, agaiust the inroads of her- ses / ; . el ais : Fleas rx | path of virtue. a 
eSalem | sy. If successful. they may keep out, with it familiar with the scriptures, and have studied od of accomplishing the end of preaching. ‘To i 
: esy. Ss “PSS 4 ay ; F * a . — + 4 
; ii of thoucht and speech independence of| them to greater purpose They alone have been | show that in order to secure a firm belief ot Nor let soft stumber close your eyes i ; 
] z Z 5 : q ? t 7 M > ’ . > - . ° 7 r "oO PO sy > 1 i i 
ton, 7 ; mind, and even sincerity. — * ase Peg apart has been nal Christianity, it should be preached in a rationa! Before you've recollected thrice ff ba 
3 . tide +7: aited—the text of the bible has been purified— : The trai ions thr ay: ri ae 
y To the evil of creeds we oppose the utility of } slati f Bil purifiec manner and recommended to the understanding =~ ain of actions through the day af er) ee 
E ‘ersy: but it oucht not to be forgotten | ‘he translation o the Bible has been corrected— Where have my feet chose out the way? ct ae 
- cqinebe Boral pee sneer S the meaning of the Bible has been elucidated— | #8 Well as to the heart, he observes: Wh re I learnt where’er Pv : it Fae 
‘ | that on the utility of controversy there are some the study’of the Bible h ‘8 ated— at have t least wheseee- Pelt han | H 
serious drawbacks. Passion is too apt to mingle | - ve study 0 e bible has been promoted, | This ‘¢ Some men may indeed be reconciled to ar From all I’ve heard, from all I’ve seen ? t ' 
i in it, and bring uncharitableness or calumny in 2a gas step towards the renovation of | ynreasonable religion ; and terror, that passion What know I more that’s worth the knowing ? i by 
sale by its train. The practised debater often handles y: Fs which more than any other unsettles the intei- What have done that’s worth the doing ? Va 
yer doz. sacred things with unbecoming levity; and the tiene die emma iect, may silence every objection to the mosi What have I sought that I should shun ? ‘iene 
ep. struggle will occasionally be less for truth than | Extract from Rev. Dr. CHANNING’s Serman at the or-| ©O"tradictory and degrading principles. But in What duty have I left undone ; 1) 
his work for victory. Pious feeling is exceedingly liable dination of the late Rev. Jon E. Annot, of Salem, general the understanding and conscience can- Or into what new follies run? et ae 
lient te to suffer in theological conflicts. A disputatious} april 20, 1815. not be entirely subdued. ‘They resist the vio- These self inquiries gre the road tt ae 
bea spirit sweeps, with the force and fury of a whirl- é; couseuaane i. 48. lence which is done them. A lurking incredu- That leads to virtue and ‘to God. Net || Bae 
° 1 e . ‘ . ; ; bd 2 : ‘ . he t H | iY 
roprietor wind, the sacrifice from the altar of devotion, Whom we preach, warning every man, and leaching lity mingles with the ie in ” believe what I would be glad among a nation of christi a ; 
e such & and extinguishes its holiest fires. These evils | every man in all wisdom, that we may present every man contradicts the highest principles of our nature. to find beedt r : 8 jon OF carisuans, , | 
work, as should ever be guarded against with the utmost | pezfect in Christ Jesus. Particularly the most intelligent part of the |‘ "@ young men veartily engaged in the prac- a) 
for com- caution. Still we must look to controversy as} Afior explaining what it is to preach Christ community. who will ultimately govern publ.c | UCe of what this heathen writer teaches. ee 
— the chief means of realizing that reformation of h - Ke P - ’} sentiment, will doubt and disbelieve the unrea- 1 an 
nay. Christianity aoe arte . ‘4 os e -proceeas, a ble syst hic] | they find it “He bi Bae 
ristianity, that reversion to its original princi- sonable system, Whicn perhaps they find it pru rr “ , | 
| Z hi h st preced at i ‘* I]. Having thus considered what is intended | dent to acknowledge ; and will either convert it Mr Vi esley’s Liberality. ih 
ples, which must precede any great improve- - Having th g d what is intended | « é Be 5 i | D : i] 
ment in the state of the world. Its utility cannot by preaching Christ, I proceed to consider, sec- | into an instrument of policy, or seize a javoura- In one of the numbers of the Arminian Mag- #i 
acts. be better demonstrated than by shewing the re- ondiy, for what end Christ is to be preached. ble moment for casting oil its restraints and lev-| azine, published a few years before his death, t || 
& Hn- sults already produced by the Unitarian contro- We preach Christ, says the Apostle, “warning | elling its institutions with the dust. ‘Thus im-| Mr, Wesley inserted an extract of the memoir if 
ts of the versy on the Christian public. - Those results| every man, & teaching every man, that we may | portant is it that Christianity should be recom-} of that eminent Unitarian, Thomas Firmin. In | 
ear type are of great importance ; and they are also con-| present every man perfect in Christ Jesus,” that is, mended to the understandings of men. _ |introducing this extract, he observed, that he 
nected with the general design of these Lectures, | perfect in the religion of Christ, or a perfect “ But this is not enough. [tis also most im-| had formerly been inclined to think that he who 
ae by their bearing on the present state and future | Christian. From this passage we derive a most | portant that the gospel should be recommended | was unsound with respect to the doctrine of the 
eet prevalence of Unitarian Christianity. important sentiment, that the great design of all | to the heart. Christianity shouid be so preach- Trinity, could not be a converted or good man; 
7 _— 


jo. The Unitarian controversy has done good, be-| the doctrines and precepts of the gospel is, tu | ed as to interest the affections, to awaken con-| but that he now thought differently, since the 





























inal and cause if 2s a controversy; a Christian controver- influence and exalt the character, to promote | trition and fear, veneration and love, gratitude | subject of the memoir was undoubtedly a p:ous ff 
riends of sy, conducted on Christian principles, by appeals | eminent purity of heart and life to make men {and hope. Some preachers, from observing the | man, though erroneous in the doctrine of the Hit 
quested to the New Testament. Controversy rightly perfect as their Father in heaven is periect.| pernicious efiecis of violent and exclusive ap-| Trinity, and that there was no arguing against i 
oe conducted, with the temper unruffled, the heart |The end of preaching here proposed demands ' peals to the passions, have fatien into an uphap-' facts. Chr. Reformer. th 
& jenn unpreind'ced, is gocd for man. It is the destiny | the most serious attention of Christian ministers. | py error which has rendered the labours of their —_— i" 1 
of his nature to learn, not by intuition, but dis-} We learn from it, my brethren, that we must | lives almost wholly untruitful. ‘I hey have ad- Exact 7 Mr. Weslen’s Seri + at 
x Tracts cussion. It is the dignity of reason to bow, not|.preach—not to initiate men into a system, about} dressed men as mere creatures of intellect ; utract from Mr. Wesley's Sermon. a RE ) {| 
ine this to authority, but conviction. It is the dictate of | which they may talk and contend, to make them | they have forgotten that the affections are essen-| “Are you persuaded you see more clearly than a ep) ae 
Christianity to believe, not on hearsay, but ex-| fiery partizans, to swell the number of our | tial to our nature, that the understanding moves|me? It is not unlikely that you may. Then MRED Hale] fee 
s calcu: amination. But this controversy has had results| schocl. We must preach—zoct to awaken vio-| slowly without the feelings, that reason and sen-| treat me as you would desire to be treated your- ; i | ‘ | 
id sound connected with the word of God, ofa highly be-| lent feelings and transcient emotions, to agitate | sibility must operate together, or we shall never! self upon a change of circumstances. Point me f |) a 
an. 8. neficial nature. It has directed the attention of| the mind with desponding fear, or to heat it with | act with perseverance and vigour; and forgetting | out a better way than] have yet known. Shew | | a 
—= critics to the constitution of the sacred text, and| feverish rapture. We must preach—not to ob-| this they have preached ingeniously and sensi-| me it is so by plain proof of Scripture. And if I ‘ Hee | Gea 
TE OF been the occasion of purifying it from additions | tain from men, an outward attendance on Chris-| bly, and their hearers have pronounced their linger in the path | have been accustomed to A | ee) ay 
und corruptions, made by carelessness, wanton-| tian institutions, to form them to the decencies preaching elegant and just ; but as no interest; tread, and therefore am unwilling to leave, la- i ie) al 
; ness, or party spirit, in former times. There | of life, to promote partial and a heartless obedi-| was excited, the hearer has forgotten as fast as | bour with me a little, take me by the hand, and iy 14 
: are passages which all who understand the sub-| ence to the laws of God. We must preach—| he heard, and his mind has returned at once to} lead me as lam able to bear. But be not dis- i H 
IN-ST. | ject, now admit to have been no part of the orig-| not to recommend a popular, showy, superficial | the vansties of the world. ‘The sun warms, at| pleased if | entreat you not to beat me down in ' F 
various inal text. Some of these are very remarkable, | goodness, to produce a character which will se- the same moment that it enlightens ; and unless | order to quicken my pace: I can go but feebly We il 
of Star as Acts xx. 28. where God, instead of the Lord.| cure the notice and admiration of mankind. Aji] religious truth be addressed at once to the rea-| and slowly at best; then, I should not be able to i ; i 
: pine has been made to purchase the church with his | these effects fall infinitely short of the great end | S00 and the affections, unless it kindles whilst it} go at all. May I not request of you further, not - i 
pod own blood: 1. Tim. iii. 16. where God is inserted | of the Christian ministry. We should preach | guides, it isa useless splendor; it leaves the | to give me hard names in order to bring me in- j f : 
Ladies’ tor which, or who, referring to the gospel or to| that we may make men perfect Christians ; | heart barren; it produces no fruits of godliness. | to the right way ? Suppose I was ever so much 
s, and Christ, most probably the former: Rey. i. 11,| Christians in their tempers, feelings, and princi-| Letthe Christian minister then pfeach the gos-|in the wrong, 1 doubt this would not set me 
nk, and “lam Alpha and Omega, the first and the last,” | ples of action ; Christians in their whole deport- | pel with earnestness, with affection, with a heart | right : ratherit would make me run so much the 
quality has been put into the mouth of Christ. Dr.| ment, in their retired walks, in their social in-; warmed by his subject, not thinking of himself, | further from you, and so get more and more out 
phe Doddridze professes that this, more thanvany | tercourse, in the great and in the common con-| not seeking applause, but solicitous for the hap-| of the way. 
I. text in the Bible, prevented him from believing | cerns of hfe. We must preach, to render ev- | pivess of mankind, tenderly concerned for his} “ Nay, perhaps, if you are angry, so shall 1 
Jesus Christ to have been acreature. And|ery man perfect in Christ Jesus; perfect not in| people, awake to the solemnit.es of eternity, | be too, and then there will be small hopes of 
—* \ John v. 7,8, where the well known interpo- | the sight of men, but of the heart searching God ; and deeply impressed with the worth of the hu- | finding the truth. If once anger arise, this 
lated words approached nearer to a declaration] perfect not according to the standard of the man soul, with the glory and happiness to which | smoke will so dim the eyes of my soul, that I 
an AP of the Trinity in Unity thar any passage of world, but according to the sublime precepts of it may be exalted, and with the misery and ruin | shall be able to see nothing clearly. For God’s 
at this scripture. These are generally given up by | the gospel of Christ. Here is the end of Chris- , into which it will be plunged by irreligion and! sake, if it be possible to avoid it, Jet us not pro- 
h 22. well-informed Trinitarians. It is a fact, then, | tian preaching. In this great end, as in a com-| Vice. Let him preach, not to amuse but to con- voke one another to wrath. Let us not kindle 
— that additions were made to the word of God;| mon centre, all the truths of the gospel meet; Vince and awaken, not to excite a momentary in-| in each other this fire of hell ; much less, blow it 
that these additions are now discovered avd ex-| to this they all conspire ; and no doctrine has terest but a deep and lasting seriousness ; not to up into a flame. if we could discern truth by bad 
f ploded, and that this has been owing to the re-| an influence on salvation, any further than it is| make his hearers think of the preacher, but of} that dreadful light, would it not be loss rather a 
ae vival of Unitarianism, without which nobody |a means, motive, aid and excitement to the pcr-| themselves, of their own characters and future | than gain ? For how far is love, even with ma- 
would have been interested in their detection.— fecting Ox our nature. condition. Let him labour, by delineating with | ny wrong opinions, to be preferred before truth ) 
‘To purify the scriptures from man’s additions.| ‘he Christian minister needs often to be re- unaffected ardour the happiness of piety, by ex-/|itself without love ? We may die without the 
18 to deserve well of the christian world. If a| minded of this great end of his office, the perfec- hibiting religion in its most attractive forms, by | knowledge of many truths, and yet be carried 
Street, curse is denounced against them who add to, or| tion of the human character. He is too apt to! displaying the paternal character of God, and|into Abraham’s bosom. But if we die without t 
take from holy writ. surely a blessing rests on| think his work is done, when he has brought |the love of Christ which was stronger than | love, what will knowledge avail? Just as much | 
those by whom its integrity is restored and yin-| men to adopt his opinions with zeal, or to pro-! death, by unfolding the purity and blessedness of | as it-avails the devil and his angels. The God 
ce, OF dicated. And observe, these corruptions were | fess with their lips that they are Christians. | the heavenly world, by persuasion, by entreaty. | of Love forbid we should ever make the trial !” 
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We have inserted by request, this week, a 
circular letter relative to the enlargement of the 
funds for theological education at HarvarkD Unt- 
versity. ‘This letter, it will be perceived, was 
written at the request of the corporation, for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the weal- 
thy part of thé community, and particularly the 
friends of free inquiry and rational religion, to 
the present wants of the theological school at 
Cambridge. 'To one who carefully atteacs to 
the statements given in this letter, it seems to us 
that it will be sufficiently manifest that the tue 
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coming qualified for heaven, or in other words, 
by the certainty of final happiness which is im- 
agined to be the consequence of a calvinistic 
conversion. ‘These are the grand secrets of the 
influence of calvinism. By the instrumentality 
of these motives, it not unfrequenily exeris, for 
a season, strong influence over the minds and 
behaviour of its votaries. But willit be contend- 
ed by any disbeliever of calvinism,that the influ- 
ence thus exerted, is, by any means, as salutary, 
as might be produced by what we deem a purer 
system of religion? We admit that it isa more 
showy influence than would be produced by ra- 
tional christianity. But who will say that it isa 


/more permanent influence? Who does not know 


' 
} 
} 
| 


‘that the religion, (if it may be so called) which 


“A ] ; } b oe : . . P 
has come when something decided and !:be1 u | is produced by violent excitements, is generally 


should be done, towards placing the theo/ogical | 


school more on a level with the other depart- 
ments of the University. 

We are sensible however, that with those 
whose minds have been chiefly cccupied with 
the calls of business, and who are but impen fect- 
ly acquainted with the present state of the New 
England churches, the necessity of this exertion 
will not be so readily perceived. Objections 
present themselves, some of them general, loose, 
an indefinite, and others more loca! and partic- 
ular. If, indeed, these objections are well found- 
ed, they should be aliowed their due weight.— 
But if it can be shown, as we think it can, that 
they are, mostly, either such as have arisen from 
limited views of the subject, or as are unwortuy 
to stand in competition with the great advanta- 
ges promised by the exertions proposed,let them 
then give place to more correct views. 

One objection to the present call for aid to 
our Theological institution, is, that though the 
rational views of Christianity which are incul- 
cated here, are best for the more enlightened 
class of society, yet that the great mass of the 
community, the uninformed and the uninquiring, 
are better operated upon by calvinism ; and that 
the means of education now possessed are suffi- 
cient to provide liberal preachers as fast as the 
community is prepared to receive them. 

This objection opens a wide field for remark, 
and we regret that we have not more time to 
expose what we deem its fallacy. 

In the first place it is proper to state that 
the young gentlemen educated at this institution 
are not educated, (as the objection seems to im- 
ply) in any sectarian principles. There is pro- 
bably no institution of the kind, where the minds 
of the pupils are less biassed than here, or where 
greater exertions are made, to induce and ena- 
ble them, in forming their opinions, to rise 
above the influence of names and systems, and 
decide according to the best light of their own 
unbiassed judgments. 


The objection which has been urged, may be 


shown, we think, to be founded in mistake. If, 


liberal Christianity is better for any class of men, 
than Calvinism, it is better because it is more 
true ; and if truth is better for any man than er- 
ror, it is better for all men. 
temporary advantages may result to any one, 
from pursuing a system of error, none we think, 
will contend, that such system can eventually 
subserve the essential interests of any. The 
question is net, whether a heathen would not be 
sooner brought to embrace pure Christianity, 
by having it first proposed to him in some cor- 
rupted form, more resembling his previous be- 
lief. The affirmative of this question might pos- 
sibly be supported by some plausible arguments, 
though we would be far from assenting to it 
hast.ly.—Nor is the question whether individu- 
als and communities might not be more excited. 
and made to exhibit more of the appearance of 
reiigion tor a limited period, through the influ- 
ence of calvinism, than of what is called ration- 
al Christianity. The Question ts, whether those 
pr-nciples which we deem nearest the truth, and 
which we ackuowledge are most promotive of 
genuine morality and piety with the enlightened, 
are not best also, for the unenlightened—tor 
men'in all grades and conditions in life—are not 
likely to produce the most eveniual good to man- 


' kind, and to bring the community generatly, both 


in temper and habits, sooner under the more per- 
fect iniluerce of the best principles of christianity. 


We shall by no means deny, that calvinism | 


wil produce the most temporary excitement. It 
is more a religion of the passions. It is address- 
ed less to the understanding, and more to the 
low and inferior principles of our nature. Fear, 
the low motive of fear, is the mighty engine by 


Whatever present 
awaken the sensibilities and zeal of the uninform- 


temporary and evanescent, leaving the subject 
but 
even with those who preserve, for the most 
part, a consistency and propriety of external de- 
portment, how darkening and perverting is the 
influence of this system, generally, on their 
minds! A spirit of self-sufficiency and censori- 
ousness usurps the place of the amiable and 


of itin his last state worse than the first. 


friendly affections, and in a great degree coun- 
teracts or neutralizes the influence of whztever 
good and valuable principles are mingled with 
their errors. seem not 
to be subdued,but only turned into different chan- 
nels. Worldly pride, envy and revenge, instead 


of being eradicated, are only suppressed for a 


Their bad passions 


time, but soon break out in spiritual sel/suffi- 
ciency, uncharitableness and detraction. We 
doubt not there are many good men whe em- 
bce this system in speculation, without inbib- 
ing its exclusive and anathematizing spirit, and 
whose native good sense, and amiableness of 
temper, preserve them from every thing soper- 
cilious and uncharitable in the treatment of their 
brethren. But it will not, we think, be denied 
that, asa general rule, wherever this system 
prevails, it carries with it that spirit of exclu- 
sion and bitterness, which may justly be consid- 
ered a gross violation of christian morality. 
And though many embrace it, and are rendered 
in many respects beiter by the influence cf 
whatever of good is mingled in the system, yet 
to multitudes, even of the enlightened, it is an 
odious and revolting system, and either drives 
them to religious despair, or to the opposite 
ground of greater leoseness of principle and 
conduct. But whatever excitements this system 
may be capable of producing, and whatever 
power it may have, for atime, to influence the 





care!ess or the profligate, yet will it be denied 
that it is far behind the system which we em- 
brace in the permanence of its influence? Or 
that the temper of mind it engenders goes far 
to counterbalance all the other advantages de- 
rived from its influence? If it produces more 
excitement—does it also produce more genuine 
christian morality ? 


It is a mistaking notion, that rational christian- 
ity is not adapted to the wants, and fitted to 








| 


| and inexorable sovereign. 


| 
| 
| 


ed part of the community. Why should it not 
be? Its doctrines are plain and simple, adapt- 
ed to the capacities, and level to the compre- 
hension of all. Its promises are most animating 
It is not indeed so much a sy\stem 
of threatening and terror as calvinism, nor is this 
at all necessary in order to produce its best in- 
influence. 


and alluring. 


Our Saviour’s preaching consisted 
much more of prom’ses than threatenings. Man- 
kind, even the lowest, are still reasonable beings, 
and capable of being influenced by high and gen- 
erous motives. ‘They love rather to be allured 
than driven. They may be made to feel that 
they have a Father in heaven, and may, certain- 
ly, be more easily brought to pay him a gener- 
ous and affectionate service, by the conviction 
how truly he is their Father, than by having 
him presented chiefly in the light ofa frowning 
Our system, how- 
ever, as well as calvinism, persuades men also, 
at suitable times, “ by the terrors of the Lord.” 
though it delights rather to allure them by the 
exhibitions of his paternal cioracter. Let ra- 
tional christianity be generally preached with 
that plainness, seriousness, and power which the 
importance of its doctrines dethands,and_ which, 
we are happy say, tnark the manner of an in- 
creasing number of the liberal clergy, and it 


_will vo longer be urged by men of liberal views. 


| 


that calvinism is preferable for any class of men. 


Another objection to any farther aid in the ed- 


which it accomplishes its greatest purposes. Ma-/ ucation of liberal preachers, is, that as the 
ny are the individuals of limited information, but | $teat body of the people are Calvinists by edu- 


of strong natural sense, who, after a long peri- 
od of doubt ng have been compelled by fear to 
yield a seeming assent to this heart revolting 
system. 

ln addition to this, many are brought under its 
influence by the €asy method it proposes of be- 





‘cation, and have but little time and means of in- 


vestigating religious subjects, there is danger 
that, by disturbing their present belief, without 
the certainty of establishing them in a better, 
we may Wholly unsettle their good principles, 
and do them an essential injury. 


‘he answer to this objectign seems to us 
most obyious. We regret that for want of time, 
we must defer the consideration of it till anoth- 
er week. We will barely direct the minds of 


of inquiry on religious subjects, has already 
brought the public mind into this much dreaded 
state of vacillation and doubt. Many there are, 
who, mistaking calvinism for christianity, “and 
disgusted with the absurdities and darkening in- 


fluence of the system, have rejected all religion, | 


making shipwreck of faith and a good cons- 
science. ‘I'o remedy this unhappy tendency to 
scepticism, and to establish the public mind in 
those rationa! principles of religion which will 
endure both the scrutiny of the inquisitive, and 


the attacks of the unbeliever, the Corporation of | 
the University, in reliance upon the enlightened | 


benevolence of our highly favoured community, 
have confidently appealed to this community for 
their assistance in preparing and sending forth an 
increased number of well-qualified and enlight- 
ened advocates of pure and rational christianity. 
—— ee 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
March 25, 1822. 


Srr—In the name and at the request of the 


ical Institution at Cambridge. 


it is unnecessary to state to you that the pri- 


mary purpose of our Fathers, in founding the 
University, was to make it a nursery of learned 


tion, and the consequent demand for a more ex- 
tensive system of education, have necessarily 
enlarged the objects and provisions of the Uni- 
versity, the Corporation are still solicitous that 
its original design should hold a prominent place 
in its arranewements, and that its contr.butions to 
the cause of religion should bear a liberal pro- 
portion to those which it makes to the interests 
of general learning. Under these impressions, 
they were led in the year 1815, to propose to 
the public the establishment of a Theologica! 
School in the University; which should be exciu- 
sively devoted to the training of young men for 
the ministry ; and funds for its support were 
raised by an extensive subscription. We re- 
member with pleasure the liberality of the 
friends of religion and free inquiry on that occa- 
sion, and are persuaded that our churches are at 
this time reaping its fruits. 

When, however, we consider the affluence of 
many of the friends of this institution, the claims 
and wants of the community, the munificence 
with which similar institutions have been endow- 
ed by other classes of Christians, and the para- 
mount dignity and moment of the object, we 
have an earnest desire to extend the means and 
provisions already enjoyed by our Theolog‘cal 
Students. In regard to literary advantages, in- 
deed, we are aware that their situation is highly 
auspicious. But whilst these are of vast impor- 
tance still they are not the most essential. Uhe- 
ological learning will avail little as to the great 
end of preaching, unless accompanied by piety, 
and imbued with the spirit of our religion. We 
have no higher wish than to place the Theolo- 
eical Students at Cambridge, under circumstanc- 
es the most favourable to the formation of that 
seriousness, that sense of their responsibility, 
that devotion to the objects of the ministry, that 
enlightened and benevolent zeal, that singleness 
and elevation of purpose, which will give life, 
power and interest to their future labours, and 
add to their preaching the influence of exem- 
plary Christian virtue. In these views we are 
assured of the concurrence of the friends of un- 
corrupted Christianity, and to carry them into 
effect, we now solicit the liberality of those, on 
whom Providence, in giving the ability, has laid 
the high trust and duty of supporting public es- 
tablishments for religion and human happiness. , 

The Theological Institution requires particu- 
larly two additional provisions to give it the rank 
which it ought to hold in the Univers:ty and 
among other similar establishments in our coun- 
try. The first is an edifice, which shail be ap- 
propriated exclusively to Students of Divinity. 
It might be named as an important benefit of 
such a building, that it would relieve most of 
these students from an expense which they can 
poorly meet, as the rent of their rooms at pres- 
ent absorbs a considerable part of the pecuniary 
aid which they receive from the University. 
Bat we propose a higher benetit. At present 
they are dispersed through the college ediiices 
and private houses in town, and having conse- 
quently littie union with one another, aud being 
merged and lost in the literary institution which 
encompasses them on every side, they are in 
danger of imbibing more of the spirit of the uni- 
versity than of the spirit of their profession. 
There are indeed great advantages in connect- 
ing a Theological School with a University, 
which offers so valuable an apparatus of books 
and lectures as that at Cambridge, which collects 
so many learned men, and furnishes ample means 
fora general culture of the mind. But the 
spirit of such an establishment is apt to become 
almost exclusively literary, and students of the- 
ology, who belong to it, are in no small danger 
of feelitg that preference of literary’ distinction 
which their collegiate life tended to foster, and 
consequently of regarding their profession as an 
occasion of intellectual exercise and display, 
rather than as a means of doing good to all class- 
es in the community. To remedy this evil, 
and to secure other advantages, we desire to 
erect an edifice, in a retired station, as remote 
trom the other buildings as is consistent with 





our readers to the fact, that the natural progress | 


Corporation of Harvard University, | invite your 
attention to the state and wants of the ‘Theolog- 


and pious ministers ; and although the progress 
of society, the increase of wealth and popula- 


| easy access to the library and lectures 
an edilice will take the Theological Pi 
out of the great establishment through a8 
ithey are now scattered; will SCparate _ 
| from connexions and inate 


associations unfriend} 
zeal and seriousness; will favour Concent vA 
| Of mind; will bring them near cach stent 
sa 


increase the power of the most engased and 

/emplary over the whole body; will giye the * 
‘more habitual sense of their separation 
great and peculiar work ; will facilitate Pi. 
|courage their meeting for religious pu - 
and will vive to the whole institution a isting: 
Impress ; 
attract notice and patron m 


ness and prominence, which will 
importance, 


\ ; a 
increase the number of students. Conside nd 
| the need of this edifice as pressing, we are d 


'sirous to obtain means for its camediate erect 
| The second urgent want of the Theoly ee 


Zical 


Institution is that ofa Professorship of Pastergy 
| Liheclogy and Christian Ethics. The Prese 
i professorships connected with the institys ' 


‘ ‘ the On 
late chiefly to dogmatic and critical theg} Mg 


We want another for the practical parts of the 
subject. We want greatly a professor, wh 
will sustain a parental relation to the students , 
divinity, watching over their characters, apie 
ing to them ail the means of moral and religion 
improvement, infusing into them the spirit of 
Christianity, instructing them in the PeCulige 
and most interesting duties of their profess 
in the best direction of their powers and a¢ - 
sitions, in the composition and delivery of sop. 
mons, &c. &c. No theological institution jg 
complete without such a professorship, and for 
wantoft it the other departments, howeyer wor. 
thily filled, will fail to produce as efficient agg 
quickening ministers as the cause of truth ang 
piety demand. In forbearing to urge immed, 
ate donations for this subject, we are influence 
not by any doubts of its importance, but by the 
conviction that whenever a gentleman shall g 
pear with distinguished qualifications for this of. 
tice, We can apply with confidence to the public 
liberality. If, however, any friend of the The. 
ological institution should prefer to give this di. 
rection to his bounty, we shall rejoice to give 
effect to his wishes, and shall number himam 
the most enlightened contributors to the inter 
ests of true religion. 

It is unnecessary, we trust, to fortify this ap 
peal by enlarging on the benefits of a learned 
and pious ministry, er of the need of a well en 
dowed institution to prepare religious teacher 
adapted to the wants of a rapidly progressive 
community. We might observe, that public 
worship, the most powerful means of perpete- 
ating Christianity, and of purifying public mor 
als, must derive its efficacy in a great degre 
from the intelligence and zeal of those by whom 
itis conducted. We might observe, that ourr. 
ligion, although clearly communicated in the 
scriptures, still gains its hold on the majority of 
men, through the ministry of its living inter. 
preters. But we will confine ourselves to one 
remark, which deserves the serious considera- 
| tion of those to whom our institution looks for 
isupport. We live in times which are marked 
by a powerful movement of the human mind on 
ithe subject of religion, and in which the pro 
gress of inquiry is not to be withstood by any 
efforts to restore the dominion of implicit and 
hereditary faith. The age of unsuspecting ac 
quiescence in received opinions is fled. There 
is reason to believe that Christianity is to owe 
its future prevalence and influence to the exhi- 
bition of it in its purity ; and consequently, those 
| Christians, whose views, however defective, are 
yet, as they believe, comparatively an impor 
| tant approximation to the primitive simplicity of 
their religion, are bound to exert themselves for 
training ministers fitted to this eventful period, 
-ministers who shall join comprehensive and 

consistent views of Christianity with a living 
‘sense and experience of its spirit and power. 
Such Christians should find motives to liberality 
‘not only in the greatness of the cause, but in the 
_landable activity of other denominations in fount- 
ing and endowing Theological Institutions ; and 
remembering the private consecration of our 
University to Christ and the church, they should 
| tabour that it may add to the honour of diffusing 
the lights of science, the higher glory of sent- 
‘ine forth Christian pastors, thoroughly furnished 
' to their work, prepared to commend religion at 


} ’ i ‘ 
‘once by their teaching and lives. 


| We beg your speedy attention to the objects 
| of this communication, which cannot be accom 
| plished without the aid of the liberal. Thé 
general funds of the University, we regret 10 
/say it, can afford no addition to the means of the 
| Theological School, and the funds of the “ Seer 
ety for Theological Education in Harvard Uni 
versity,” which are already charged in patl 
with the support ofa professor. are inadequate 
to the ordinary exigencies of the institution 
Our purpose is to erect a building in as simple 
and unexpensive a style as will consist with if 
purpose — Its probable cost will be twelve thot 
sand dollars. We shall be gratified by learning 
your views of the subject ; whether there af 
reasonable grounds to hope that a subscription 
to the amount stated as requisite for the building 
may be filled, and whether you feel disposed t 
lend your personal aid in promoting and circi 
lating such a subscription. 

I am, Sir, with much respect, your obedien! 
servant, JOUN T- KIRKLAND, pres't. 

tt 5) 
OBITUARY. 

Died in this town, on the 12th inst. Mrs. 
rah Futter, widow of the late Rev. Tom! 
Feurer, of Merrimack, (N. H.) in the 70th ye# 
of her age. 

Mrs. Furier was the eldest daughter of the 
Rey. Apranam Witutams, the first pastor of 
church in Sandwich, in the county of Ba 
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who was distinguished, at that early day, 


‘ther . . 
gen judicious and enlightened manner in 
cael he inculcated the doctrines and en- 
= 


e duties of christianity. Free from 
gil cant and guile, and opposed - an! rosie 
f calvinism, he taught his peopie and his chil- 
: n that God was good and that he had created 
a human race innocent, but imperfect beings, 
mt yere to look to their Maker in fear and 
wn itd a kind father, who loved them and 
cael thelt weaknesses and imperfections ; that 
he was 20gry with them when they otfended, 
but would forgive and love them if they repent- 
ed and became good ; that our religion was made 
adapted to the condition of the whole 
human family, and designed for their improve- 
ment; that its obvious tendency was to make 
mankind better—more kind, charitable, and af- 
tectionate, one to another ; that this religion was 
lovely, pure and perfect, given to us in mercy 
and kindness, and w orihy of its beneficent Au- 
thor. 

Mrs. Futter was married atthe age of 19, 
to the late Rey. Tiorny PULLER, then pastor of 
the Charch in Princeton, in the county of Wor- 
cester.—She has been the mother of eleven 
children, ten of whom survived to lament her 
joss. She was a woman of uncommon strength 
of mind. which was improved by a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the English classics, which an 
extraordinary memory enabled her to retain 
through life. The political troubles of the rev- 
olution, in which the late minister of Princeton 
was deeply involved, a large portion of which 
were necessarily participated by his wife, re- 
quired in her the exercise of great prudence, 
firmness and discretion, which were peculiar 
traits of her character. Her husband found in 
her a judicious adviser and comforter in the most 
distressing circumstances; and under the most 
gloomy prospects, she was always cheerful her- 

lf and ready to cheer and encourage him and 
blieve him from despondency. With a helpless 
aad numerous family, and herself in a feeble 
state of health, under a severe pressure, also, of 
present circumstances, and full of anxiety for the 
future, she never let a murmur or a dishearten- 
ing expression escape her, but devoted herself 
zealously to her duty, relying with confidence 
on that just Providence who does not forsake 
the faithful in their affliction. So uniformly ju- 
dicious was her deportment towards the politi- 
cal enemies of her husband, that she, in a great 
degree, gained the confidence of those of them 
who became acquainted with ber.—She was re- 
markably strong in her affections towards her 
parents, and all her natural friends. The stren- 
uous efforts and sacrifices which she made fre- 
quently to visit her parents, and other friends, 
from the term of her first separation to the end 
of her life, is, itis believed, without a parallel 
example. Her social and friendly disposition 
procured for her the esteem and friendship of 
all who knew her. Even strangers, after a 
short acquaintance formed an affection for her 
which lasted through life, and which, from its 
ardour, would have been supposed the result of 
along and friendly intimacy. 


She excelled in familiar epistolary correspond- 
ence. Her letters were written with all the 
ease of conversation, and were rendered partic- 
ularly pleasing to her correspondents by a strik- 
ing, fulland accurate description, which seemed to 
transport the reader to the actual place of the 
writer. This mode of writing, so unusual and dif- 
ficult to most persons, was so easy and natural to 
her that she adopted it imperceptibly and with- 
agg in her most formal and ceremonious 
etters. 


forced th 


for man. 


Asa mother, she had few equals, and can 
never be forgotteu by her affectionate family.— 
She was kind and indulgent to her children. 
without that weak affection which is too tender 
to reprove for faults which require an early cor- 
rection. She devoted herself to teach her chil- 
dren in their tender years those principles of 
piety and morality which she had learned from 
her father. She waiched with assiduity the ear- 
ly dawnings of their minds, and was careful and 
laithful to correct their dispositions, and to direct 
them in the right course. She was sedulous to 
each them that they were accountable to their 
Maker for their actions, and that they would be 
rewarded or punished, in this world and the 
bext, according to their good or bad conduct. 


inde, and with deep reverence for her memory, 
‘he good sense and correctness with which she 


aught them the principles of morality.” and | Tian Minister. 
piety, and even explained to them the more! 


difficult doctrines of relivion. 


_Uer nnmerons friends who lament her loss. 
have the comfort to reflect that she was blessed | 
with a long and useful life, and with as much 
happiness as commonly falls to the human lot— 
affection and kindness of numerous friends: and | 
that she felt thankful and gratified to see the 
Prosperity and success of these she best loved 
tle world :—and that she died in the faith of 
— ¢ospel with a lively hope of entering a state 
*' glory and happiness which shall never end. 
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The follew} a ? 
Ae folowing letter was received during the week 


Dast. ¢ : 
pas + from an unknown correspondent. We at first 
Nhegit- ' . ° e . . 

stated aLout inserting it, lest it might be thought to 


indic ; : 
‘cate foo great a readiness to praise our own under- 


ta ine 2e,¢ . . 

mhy But as it contains some thoughts which we 
unk de . ‘ 5 

> e deserving attention, we have concluded to pub- 
“sh it. 


; The suggestion of our correspondent, that lib- 
tal minded men will, on becoming aquainted with the 
—— probably be disposed to encourage its cir- 
i ation, we hope to find realized. We have much 
ee m being able to say that we have already 
“und this to be the case in a very encouraging degree 
“a number of tow i ci anifest t 

of towns. It is sufficiently manifest that 


‘in the body of the work, we conclude that its 
author is a young travelling preacher, either of 


that her declining years were blessed with the | 


| simplicity that pervades it, must not only more 
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the ability and usefulness of any work must finally 


depend in a considerable degree on the strength of 
patronage it receives, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register. 


Sir—I have been very much gratified by the 
perusal of your paper, and I think that perse- 
verance is the only requisite to insure it liberal 
patronage. It has been said by some persons 
that one periodical work of this character is 
sufficient, and that the Christian Disciple answers 
every purpose for which this is intended; but ! 
cannot perfectly coincide with this opinion. All 
whe know any thing about the Christian Disci- 
ple know it to be a work of great merit, and 
excellently calculated for the higher class of 
readets ; but, on the whole, I think a work like 
the Register will be found more acceptable to 
readers in general; not merely because they 
will obtain a variety and a great mass of matter 
at little expense, but because they will find it, 
for the most part, better adapted to their capaci- 
ties and present acquirements than many of the 
more learned communications in the Disciple. 
Awork like the Christian Register has been 
very much needed for a long time, and although 
seme Unitarians have doubted the expediency 
of uniting religious matter with any thing po- 
litical or miscellaneous, I cannot but think that 
a work of this kind will be found very beneticial 
in exciting inquiry and diffusing religious know- 
ledge ;—and I think it the more needed, when | 
consider the various stratagems employed by oth- 
er sects in making proselytes to their doctrines, 
or in promoting what they deem the truth.— 
The Calvinists, by newspapers, tracts, sunday- 
schools, &c. all of which, ina degree, have a 
tendency to increase and strengthen the pre- 
possessions of their sect, impress on the minds 
of the community a deep prejudice against free 
inquiry.—In many respectable towns in this 
county, there are sensible and candid men who, 
knowing nothing about Unitarianism, and dis- 
gusted with the nature of the Calvinistic doc- 
trines, have been driven to what we consider 
the opposite extreme; and have, in some in- 
stances, united in the support of Universalist 
ministers, whose doctrines seem to them more 
mild and more honourable to God than those 
they have been accustomed to hear. Now, this 
being the case, it seems to me important that 
there should be some popular religious work de- 
voted, in a considerable degree, to the dissemi- 
nation of Unitarianism and the doctrines of lib- 
eral christianity generally. Without some- 
thing of this kind, I cannot see, for my own part. 
how people situated in towns where the clergy 
refuse all fellowship with those who are denom- 
inated lderal, will have opportunity to become 
acquainted with other sentiments than those 
they hear delivered by their own preachers, or 
preachers of another denomination, who occa- 
sionally visit them. I think that something 
ought to be done to obviate these difficulies, 
which have already too long existed; and | 
hope, and I have reason to think, that people 
of respectable standing, in most of our towns, 
will, on becoming acquainted with your work, 
endeavour to give it circulation among their 
neighbours. In many of the towns I have al- 
luded to, the most efficient and intelligent men 
are decidedly opposed to Calvinism, and would 
gladly encourage more liberal views were it not 
for risking their popularity in their several pro- 
fessions. ) 

It is certainly to be regretted that men can- 
not entoy their religious opinions without being 
censured as heretics, or regarded as infidels; 
and I hope the time is not far distant, when 
Christians will unite under one banner, and live 
together in fellowship and brotherly love—when 
those will be esteemed the best Christians, who 
lead the best lives, and who strictly follow, ac- 
cording to their reason and abilitv, the example 
of our Sayiour and his apostles—when men of 
all conditions in life, and of all professions, wheth- 
er lawyers, physicians, or clergymen, w_ !! not 
only openly profess their opinions themselves, but 
be active in teaching them to others. 








—_——— 


With the best wishes for your srecess, | am 
your's, respectfully, QUINSIGAMOND. 
Worcester, Ipril 19. 


=?! 


We have lately perused with much satisfac- 





viah eralied, or Jesus Curist really the Son of 
Gon, vindicated ; in Three Letters, to a Presbyte- 
By Davin Muxarp, Minister of 
the New Testament.” 

From the title of this book, and some allusions 


the Methodist or Free-will Baptist denomination. 
He is evidently not a man of classical education, 
and we think his book in some respects more 
valuable on that account. Its plainness and 
originality of style, and the air of sincerity and 


highly recommend it, but render it more useful 
to the uneducated inquirer. Its author appears to 
be a man of highly respectable natural talents, 
and of good common education. Besides a very 
intimate acquaintance with the scriptures, he 
seems to have made much more proficiency in 
modern theological knowledge than could be ex- 
pecied from a man so little settled in his resi- 
dence, as most travelling preachers are. His 
quotations and expositions of scripture, are for 
the most part, highly pertinent, and his argu- 
ments against the ‘Trinity are ingenious and con- 
This pamphlet was first published in 
The edition that we have 


vincing. 


tion, a small pamphlet, entitled, “ The true Mes- | 
] ! : . . 
fer children will long recollect with grati-4 








Canandaigua, N. Y. 


perused was published lately at Keene, N. H. 
The publisher has affixed a judicious and valua- 
ble extract from Dr. Warrs’ Solemn Address to 
the Deity, on the subject of the Trinity. We 
think the whole well adapted to aid religious in- 
quiry, and the progress of religious knowledge, 
among the Jess informed classes of society.— 
We hope it will become wore extensively 
known. 
= 5 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN SUMMARY 


Notice is given in the Salem Gazette, that 
bills of the Essex bank will be paid if presented 
at the Commercial Bank any time before the 
first of July next. None presented after that 
time will be paid, as that is the period limited 


and white servants, all superbly habited, gener- 
ally accompany him. He has brought a cons:d- 
erabie treasure with him, which enabies him to 
vie with the richest of the Romans. 

“ On Easier Saturday, the ceremony of chris- 
tening him and his honsehold will be performed 
in the magnificent church of St. Peter. in the 


presence of his hohines the Pope and all the Car- 
dinals, It will present a very imposing specta- 
cle.” oS 

By a report of the Queen-street Branch Mis- 
sionary Society, in London, it appears that the 
Society have extensive Missions in the West-In- 
i dies, among the negroes, in Ceylon and conti- 
| . ° y * 
|nental India, in West and South Africa, New 
South Wales, Vandieman’s Land. and other parts 
of the world. The number of Missionaries em- 





at fs ays ‘ : .| Moyed by the Society, js sts 
by the Legislature for settling the concerns of pes j Y, is stated at one hundred 


the bank. 


j v ‘ r = 
Slove Trade.— We understand (says the Na- 
tion: Intelligencer) that the Commitiee in the 


and fifty. The number of Children, taught the 
| Principles of Christianity, and other useful know- 
ledge in the schools cenected with these Mis- 


House of Representatives, on the suppression of | sions is said to be 5000 in Ceylon, 4°°7 in the 


the slave trade, were unanimously of opinion 
that prompt and effic‘ent measures ought to be 
adopted by the administration to put a stop to 
the disgraceful traffic in slaves; and the resolu- 
tion at the close of the report, to that effect, 
was not objected to by any one. They differed 
only in the measures proposed to be adopted.— 
The minority objected to recommending that 
the executive should sanction, by treaties with 
the matitime powers of Europe, the mutual 
right of search on the African coast, as _propos- 
ed in the report of the committee.” 


A new mathematical instrument has lately 
been irvented by Mr. William Bolles,a young 
man of Griswold, in this state. It is called a 
‘Trigonometer, and consists of three straight 
graduaied rulers, and two graduated arches, sc 
adjusted as to admit of solving all the problems 
of plain trigonometry without calculation, anc 
sooner than the mathematician, provided with 
tables, could turn to a sine, tangent, secant, or 
logarithm of a number; and the result given by 
the instrument quite as exact as any traverse ta- 
bles extant would give it in case of right angles. 
and all obtuse angles are solved by it with equa! 
facility. Indeed, tf well graduated verniers were 
applied, it must be as exact as calculations by 
the tables in common use ; and enable the sailor. 
engineer, surveyor, architect, or carpenter, to 
solve all the problems in plane trigonometry, 
without studying the art, or having more learn- 
ing than is necessary to keep a mechanic’s book. 

Conn. Courant. 


Qn Wednesday the 17th inst. the Legislature of 


New-York adjourned, after a long and laborious 
session, during which 236 acts were passed. 
Joseph Napoleon, son of Jerome Bonaparte. 
arrived at New-York on Sunday, the 14th inst. 
from Leghorn. 
The quantity of tobacco raised in Kentucky 


during the last season, is estimated at nearly 
30,000 hogsheads. 


We are happy to observe by the following 
paragraph ina late Liverpool paper, that the 
slave trade is at length abolished by Spain. 

LIVERPOOL. MARCH 1. 

Slave Trade abolished by Speia.—The Spanish 
Cortes have recently declared that all Spanish 
vessels emploved in the slave trade are to be 
forfeited, and the owners, fttters out, masters. 
and oficers, condemned to ten years’ labour on 
the public works. All foreigners entering Span- 
ish ports with slaves on board, shall be liable to 
the same penalties; and all slaves found on 
board shail be set free. 

Accounts have been received from France as 
late as March 17th. The disturbances which 
had been occasioned in different paris of the 
kingdom had considerably subsided. Benton, 
whom we mentioned in our last as having col- 
lected an armed force of a revolutionary charac- 
ter, has been deserted by his followers, and him- 
self narrowly escaped being taken. 

It is expected that the king of England will 
visit the continent during the summer to come, 
and that he will pass through Paris. 

Austria is represented as having expressed a 
decided desire, and even determination that war 
should not take place between Turkey and Rus- 
sia. ‘The accounts, however, which were daily 
received indicated a strong probability of war. 


et 


'n the late English papers we find an extract 
ofa letter from Rome, giving an account of the 
arrival there of a Turkish nobleman who has 
become disgusted with the Mahomedan reli- 
gion and has embraced christianity. 


“ The leading topic uf conversation” (here) 
says the letter, “relates to Osman Aga, a Tur- 
kish Grandee. 

*Phis exalted individual was chief officer to 
the Viceroy of Egypt, but disgusted with the 
dogmas of the Koran, and conceiving a partiali- 
ty for christianity, he abruptly quitted the Ma- 
homedan country, and in a vessel of his own 
came to Civita Vecchia, in the latter part of last 
month. He is accompanied by nine domestics. 
four of whom are the finest looking blacks ever 
seen. On the Corso the grand attraction is this 
Turkish Nobleman and his suite. for his black 


W. Indies, and 987 in Newfoundland, During 
the lest year the contributions to the present so- 
ciety were upwards of 2500/1. being 20002. more 
than on any former year. 





Scotland.—The two branches of the Secession 
Church in Scotland have united, after a separa- 
tion of seventy-three years. Their respect ve 
Synors are dissolved, and their powers confer- 
red on a new body, composed of hoth part es, 
and entitled * T'he United Associate Synod.’ 

. Chris. Obs. 

Richard, Marquis of Buckingham, has lately 
been created a Duke of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. His stile, hereafter, 
will be Marquis of Chandos and Duke of Ruck- 
ingham and Chandos. No Duke has been crea- 
ted before, out.of the royal family, except the 
Duke of Wellington, for upwards of half a centu- 
ry. 





Boston Asylum for indigent beys.—The &th anniver- 
earv of this institution will be celebrated this dav, at 
‘he Old South Church, a discourse will be delivered 
by Rev. Henry Ware. Performances to commence at 
4 o'clock, P. M. 

ORDINATION. 
On Wednesday, April 10, the Rev. Horace Hooker, 
late tutor in Yale College, was ordained over the 
Congregational Church and Society in Watertown. 





INSTALLATION. 
Installed in Roxbury, on Wednesday last, Rev. Jo- 
seph Fliliot, to the pastoral care of the First Baptist 
Church aud Society in that place. 


To Correspondents.—“A CONGREGATIONALIST” in 
our next. 


ERRATY. 


2 


In the last number, page 143, 2d column, in the list 
of common council men in Ward No. 12, for John 
Holmes read John Howe. 


MARRIED, 


In this town, Mr. Benjamin Leeds, merchant, to 
Miss Ann B. Gloyer.—Mr. Pall J. Kelley to ‘iss Va- 
|ry Bradlee.—Mr. Joc] Wheeler to Miss Martha W. 
Gibbens.—Mr. Francis Baker to Miss Eliza Robinson 
Whitmarsh. 

In Hingham, John Ware, M. D. of this town, to Miss 
Helen Linceln, daughter of Dr. Levi Lincoln. 

In Ipswich, Mr. Josiah Caldwell, to Miss Lucy 
Lord, daughter of Capt. John Lord. 

In Providence, Mr. John Miller, one of the publish- 
ers of the Manufacturers and Farmers’ Journal, to Miss 
Almira Field. 

At Matanzas, Mr. George Bartlett, formerly of Ha- 
verhill, to Mrs. Caroline Burrows, widow of the late 
Mr. George Burrows, of this town. 








DIED, 

In this town—on Friday last, Mr. Nicholas Pirtz, 
aged 26.—Mr. Frederick William Ingraham, merchant, 
aged 34.—On Thursday last, Epes Sargent, Esq. aged 
73.—On Saturday last. Miss Susan Wendell, aged 18.— 
Mrs. Sarah Rhodes, wife of Capt. Joseph Rhodes, 
aged 67.—On Sunday last the youngest child of Mr. 
John Binney. 

In Roxbury, John Williams Baker, son of Mr. Da- 
vid Baker, aged 3 years. 

In Sherburne, Hamlet Ware, young>st son of Col. 
Alpheus Ware, aged 5 years. 

In Lancaster, Penn. Rev. Jacob Stoll, 91. 

At Braddock’s-Field, near Pittsburgh, Gen. John 
Gibson. During the revolutionary war, he command- 
ed a regiment on the continental establishment with 
honour to himself and advantage to his country. In 
1774, he served under Lord Dunmore, in the expedi- 
tion against the Shawnee towns: and being sent in with 
a flag, he received from the lips of the celebrated In- 
dian chief Logan, the speech so much admired as a 
specimen of Indian eloquence. He believed that the 
speech, as given in Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, 
was an accurate copy of a literal translation which he 
delivered to Lord Dunmore. 

At sea, on board brig Coromandel, on her passage 
from Batavia to Antwerp, Mr. Francis W. Paton, aged 
22, son of Rev Dr. Eaton, of Boxford ; also, Mr. John 
Webb, 34, and Mr. Augustus Knight, both of this town. 

At sea, off the Cape of Good Hope, Capt. James 
Greenough, master of the ship Hamilton, of Portsmouth, 
(N. H°) 











Massachusetts’ Bible Society. 


HE members of “* The Bible Society of Maseachu- 

setts,” are requested to meet in the Vestry of the 

Old South, on the first Thursday in May next, at 5 

o’clock, P. M. to transact their usual business.—At 7 

o'clock, in the evening, a discourse will be delivered 

in the Old-South Church, by the Rey. Danie Suarp, 
and acollection taken in aid of the Society’s funds. 

April 26. 





Apprentice Wanted. 


N active and intelligent boy is wanted as an Ap- 


prentice to the Printing business. Apply at this 
Office. March 22. 
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POETRY. 


For the Christian Register. 
EVENING. 
Tae day is parted from the land, save where 
Still lingering in the west a softened beam 
Tells what the glory of its light has been, 
And seems unwillingly to close his eye 
On this fair scene of its Creator's works. 
The sun’s broad disk is sunk below the line 
Where earth and sky seem meeting, and now goes 
Upon its endless path to carry day 
With all its cheering to far distant realms. 
Such still heaven’s wise decree, that loss, 
Or what we hold as such, shall be the gain 
Of other men, and still the sum of bliss 
Throughout the universe shall be complete. 











Pleasure without alloy is not of man, 

But dwells in brighter realms than earth, though fair 
And for its purpose wisely framed, can give. 
Hence joy and sorrow in alteraate change 
Kindle the breast or chill its glowing fire, 

And while grief presses on the heart of one, 
Another leaps exultiug in his lot. 

Perchance the same event affects them both 
With these far different feelings. War's red tide 
May swallow up in its disastrous gulf 

A gallant host, a nation’s only stay ; 

And while the vanquished mourn their fatal loss, 
And o’er them Ruin flaps his murky wings, . 
The conquerors rejoice, and bright and fair 

Soars Hope with pinions gilded by the sun. 


The last remaining light fades fast away, 

And eve’s grey shades descending from the sky 
Make faint and dim # distant hills. that late 
Stretch’d their dark forms along the horizon’s verge, 
Projected on the ruddy western sky 

With outline bold and clear. The woodland tracts 
No longer offer to the eye the tints 

Of varied green their foliage wears in day, 

Nor different forms of sylvan growth, o’er all 

Is thrown a deeper shade, in which is lost, 

Blended in one, both hue and shape, and nought 
Appears to sight but one vast, dusky mass. f 
Hush’d are the notes that sweetly rang, but now 
Amid their leafy boughs, and save the hum 

Of the night loving beetl<, or the cry 

Plaintive and sad of the lone Whippoorwill, 

No sound startles the silence of the hour. 


Still as the shadows deeper fall, departs 

All that was left of vision clear, and things 

Seen through their veil appear obscure and strange. 
A dusky cloud spreads widely in the west 

Its massy folds, and from beneath their gloom 
Shines forth in loveliness the evening star, 

Lending amid the darkness all around, 


One brilliant ray to cheer my lonely path. 


Such is the close of life, its light must fade, 

And close and closer as around us fall 

The shades of death, shall banish from our view 
The things that give this world a power to charm, 
And nothing shall remain save the bright beam 
Sent by Religion’s star to light our way 

Through the dark mists that hover o’er the grave. 


- 
De 





Extract from the life of Joun Scott. of Amuell. a 
poet of the society of Friends, by M. Hoole. 
(Scott was a friend and correspondent of Dr. John- 
son, Dr. Beattie, and many others of great distinction 
among his cotemporaries.) 
ae > 4 4 
The Odes, (as the author informs us) were written 
at very different periods, and some appear to be his 
earliest effusions in poetry. The style of these Odes 
8 Various ; gay, and familiar, pathetic and sublime.— 
; +4... heigrseoe- : : 
In the Odes on Re craiung and Privateering, the | 
thoughis are new and singularly characteristic of Mr. 
Scott's religious tenets, and what ought to reflect no 
4 > ™ 
litde honour on those tenets, strictly conformable to 
the dictates of every feeling mind, uncorrupted with 
the maxims of human policy.” 
ODE Xill. 
RECRUITING. 
“T hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round. 
To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields :— 
To me it talks of ravay’d plains, 
And burning towns, and ruin’d swains, 


And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 


the sysiem of moral treatment, which the Leg 
lature ‘had in view when they provided for this 
institution ; but without neglecting any 
which the science of medicine can afford. The 


| tion ourselves. 





And widows’ tears, and orphans’ moans !”° 





ODE XVII. 
PRIVATEERING. 
“How custom steels the human breast 
To deeds that Nature’s thoughts detcsi! | 
How custom consecrates to fame, | 
} 


What reason else would give to shame! 
er 














MISCELLANY. | 








ito be inthe wrong. 


those of agreement. 


( 148 ) 





aids 


It is also 


With a view to remove the melancholy train 


of ideas which, in many cases of insanity, take 
strong possession of the mind, salutary employ- 
ment is provided for the patients; and when the 
weather and their health permits, they walk 
abroad in the garden and grounds, accompanied 
by the superintendant, matron, resident physi- 
cian or keepers. Tame animals have ako been 
procured for them, as well as the means of oth- 
er innocent amusements, such as nine-pins, Kc. 
They are permitted to dine together in classes, 
and their deportment a‘ meals is much more or- | 
derly than might be expected. The utmost | 
cleanliness is preserved, and nothing is seglect- 
ed which it is supposed will contribute ‘o their 
health and comfort. 
read to them, and on the first day of the week, | 
those whose situation will permit, are assembled 
to hear a sermon, or some porticn of scripture. 
Some friends of the institution have made it a 
donation of books, and thus laid the foundation 
of a library for the benefit of such patients as 
are capable of using it. 
experience has shown to be efficacious in re- 
moving or alleviating menial diseases, are sedu- 
lously employed. 


The Bible is occasionally 


All those means which 


It would not, perhaps, be fair to decide too 


positively upon the merits of the mode of treat- 
ment that has been pursued, from the result of 
only six months’ experience ; but thus far it has 
not disappointed the expectation that had been 
formed of it. 
ful, and particularly so with regard to the pa- 
tients who were at first most violent and noisy ; 
a large proportion of these are greatly improv- 
ed, and sanguine hopes are entertained that 
many of them will be restored to their families 
and friends, blessed with mental as well as bodi- 
ly health. 
to the new asylum, were several whom it had 
been necessary to subject to constant personal 
restraint ; this has now ceased to be requisite in 
every instance, except that of a single individu- 
al, who is the only patient that at present re- 
quires it. 
that this establishment, so honourable to the 
state, will be no less serviceable to humanity— 
that it wil! abridge the amount of human mise- 
ry, alleviate the sufferings occasioned by one of |. 
the most deplorable maladies to which our na- 
ture is subject, and acquire for the Legislature 
which has founded it, the gratitude of posterity. 


It has proved eminently success- 


Among those removed from the old 


The governors indulge a lively hope 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
MATTHEW CLARKSON, pres t. 
> 2 
EXTRACTS FROM LACON, 


Or many things in few words. 


Sec. 17.—The enthusiast has been compared | 
te a man walking in a fog; every thing immedi- 
ately around him, or in contact with him, ap- 
pears sufficiently clear and juminous; but be-| field were tried and condemned at York, for rob- 
yond the little circle of which he himself is the | bing a watchmaker’s or silversmit’s shop, and 
centre, all is mist and error and confusien. Bat. jeft for transportation. One of the magistrates, 
he himself is nevertheless as much in the fog as who was of the grand jury, struck with compas- 
his neighbours, all of whom have also cantoned sion for the youth and the miserable appearance 
out their little Goshens of perspicacity. Total | of these poor culprits, spoke to them after their 
freedom trom error is what none of us will al-| conviction, and on his return to his own seat in 
iow to our neighbours, however we may be in-| the country, wrote to the governor of York Cas- 
| clined to flirt a little with sach spotless perfec-| tle, expressing a wish that some useful instruc-, 
Sir Richard Steele has observ-; tion might be afforded them while they remain- 
ed that there is this difference between the | ed there, promising to bear the expense of it, 
ichurch of Rome and the church of England :| and desiring him to consult with me on the sub- 
the one profess to be infallible; the other never | ject. 
¢. Such high pretensions are! be 
extremely awkward, wherever the points of! which the boys might be regularly taught. The 
difference happen to be more numerous than! governor was kind enough to furnish a proper 
A safer mode of proceed- | room ; a decent young man (a piisoner for debt) 
ing would be, to propose with diffidence, to con-, who had been master of a cheap school in the 
jecture with freedom, to examine with candour. | north of Yorkshire, was hired to teach this little 
to dissent with civility ; in rebus necessariis sit school; and | undertook that my curate or my- 
unitas; tm non necesarvs liberalitas ; in omnibus | self would inspect it. , 
ciaritas. This ought to teach all enthusiasts ‘beyond our expectations. 


is- | works; : F 
| There is an old poet who has said, * Vuliwn nu- 
men abest si sit prudentia tecum; but your thor- 
ough-paced enthusiast would make a trifling al- 
medical department is conducted by a resident ‘teration in the letter, but a most important one, 
physician, who resides constantly in the house, 
and by an attending physician who visits it eve- 
ry week, and as much oftener as circumstances | 
require. A superintendant and matron, respect- | 
able for their characters and deportment, have 
charge of the establishment, and the whole is 
superintended by a standing committee of gov- 
ernors, who visit it once a month, and of a sub- 
committee who visit it once a week. 
inspected monthly by another committee, and | 
monthly by the president and vice-president ; | 
and once in every three months there is a special 
visitation by the governors, and such physicians. 
members of the city corporations anc other re- 
pectable citizens as are invited to attend. By 
means of this perpetual supervision and inspec- 
tion, abuses, if they should exist, cannot escape 
detection ; and improvements are adopted when- 
ever there appears to be room for them. 





‘in 


thus:—* .Vullun numen habes, si stt prudenta te- 
cuin.” 
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avery imprudent mode of defence.— 


the spirit of the line, which he would read 





Addressed to those who think. 





Sec. 59.—If we cannet exhibit a better lite 


d if we cannot exhibit a better doctrine. we lto Mr. Marsden. the 
must be stiil worse reasoners. Shall we then 
burn aman because he chooses to say in his} 2] cape. 
heart there is no God? 
is incompatible, perhaps, with a sound state of| ¢.nned 


e cerebellum. But if all who wished there 


atheists. He that has lived withouta 


at by his conduct has taken the word not out 


of the commandments, would most willingly in-! 4:0, > 


rt it into the creed. Thou shalt kiil, and thou 


shalt commit adultry would be very convenient- 


supported. by, “1 do not believe in God.”— 


But are we to burna man, for so absurd a doc- 


lit 
he 
to 
to 
| so 





trine ? Yes, says the zealot, for fear of his mak- 
ing proselytes. 
proselytes I admit, even to a system so father- 
less, so forlorn, and so gloomy; and he will 


That he will attempt to make 


i ai 
22f GUO 


tempt it on the same principle, which causes 


tle children to cry at nighi for a bed-fellow, 
is afraid of being left alone in the dark! But 
grant that he will be successful in his attempt 
convert others, would be to grant that he has 
me reason on his side; and we have yet to 


\learn that reason can be consumed by fire, cr 


| ‘Ov 
| fo 


to 


importance to that which was absurd ; 


to 


which was the essence of darkness ; 
ism is a system whick can communicate neither 
warmth nor illumination, except from those fag- 
gots, which your mistaken zeal has lighted up 
for its destruction. 


culty lies here: 
nity it so fully deserves, without attac 
importance to ourselves. 
ger cannot think too highly of his Prince. nor 
too humbly of himself. 
which captivates and improves an audience, and 
which all who see, will fancy they could imitate, 
while most who try will fail. 


rerwhelmed by force. We will burn him then 
r the sake of ithe example. But his example. 


| like his doctrine, is so absurd, that let him alone, 
and none will follow it. 
jou yourselves hove set a most horrid example: 
which the innumerable champions of bigotry 
and of fanaticism have followed, and will fol- 
low, whenever and wherever they have power 


But by burning him, 


doso. Sy burning an atheist. you have len‘ 
interest 
light to that 
for athe- 


that which was forbidding; 


Sec. 64.—In pulpit eloquence, ghe grand difh- 
to give the subject ali the dig- 
ing any 
The christian messen- 


This is that secret art 


** Speret idem sudet multum, frustraque laboret, 
** dusus idem.” 


—_— 


Sec. 69.—Some frauds succeed from the ap- 


parent candour, the open confidence, and the 








fu 
i th 


| pi 





ll blaze of ingenuousness that is thrown around 
em. The slightest mystery would excite sus- 
cion, and ruimaull. Such stratagems may be 


compared to the stars, they are discoverable by 
darkness, and hidden only by light. 


2 


The following account of the beneficial effect of the 


instruction of prisoners, especially of juvenile cul- 
prits, is extracted from a letter written -by Mr. 
RICHARDSON, a highly respectable member of the 
established church, dated Yerl:, Nov. 24, 1818.—It 
is taken from the Christian Reformer for March, 
1819. 

* About three years ago some boys from Shef- 


It occurred to. me jbatthe besi thing to 


done was to establish a school in 


The project succeeded 
The master soon 


- | ° : B . | ea: . > . 
Extract from the Report of the covernors of the| moderation, many of whom begin to make con-| grew fond of his pupils, on accomnt of their rap- 
New-York Hoszntel—particul rly the nort ree | VCftS trom motives of charity, but continue to | id improvement in reading, writing, &c. The 


lating to the Bloomingdale Asylum. or new lu- 
natie hospital. ; 


do so from motives of pride ; 


like some rivers , boys were diligent and attentive to instruction, 
which are sweet at their source, but bitter at | happy and orderly; their behaviour at chapel, 


41 : 4 ate ~ ’ . e . ‘. 
by ie their mouth. The fact is, that charity js con-|and their whole conduct at other times s 
he building is of stone, three stores baled, | M ee 


and about two hundred and eleyen feet long. | 
finished in a stvle plain, but neat. an: ns | 
accommodations for about two 
It is situated in one df the most healthful and | 
beautifn! spots on the island of New-York, com-| 
manding an extensive and variecated pros} 
Annexed to it are about 70 acres. 
tion of which are laid out 
The trustees of 
ed to the governors 
the bot-honuse of 
have been placed 
tribute to the embe 
the amusement of 
local advantage, 


ine botanical garden. 


lishment of the place 
the patients. With every 
the governors have commenced 


is not to be so easily satished. 


hundred patients. | 


(one medium alone. 

: »ect. | be exposed to this infi 
of land, a por-| fallible symptom of the disorder, which is this: 
in walks and gardens.| whenever w : 
Columbia College have present- | 
the plants that remained i | 


; 





as more of pride in it 
—that we are seeking victory 
rather than troth—and are beginning to ieel 
more for ourselves than for our Master. 
lose our charity in the defence of our religion. 
is to sacrifice the citadel to maintain the out- 


To 





country. 


sult of this experiment; and furnished them with 
useful religious books and tracts to take with 
them. He also made each of them a present of 
e find ourselves more inclined to|a 
persecute, than to persuade, we may then be 
certain that our zeal h . 
, These | than of charitv 
‘0a proper building, and — , 
and | 


_ tented with exhortation and example ; but pride | pleasure. This continued till the time of their 
| An enthusiast, | departure from the castle,when they were visit- 
| contains | therefore, ought above all things to guard against |ed by their be.evolent patron, who had wished 

this error, arising froma morbid association of | to see and examine them before they left the 
ideas, directed to view and examine ideas through | 1 


The best intentioned may 
rmity, and there is one in- 


He was highly satisfied with the re- 


guinea, saying at the time, ‘I give you this to 


dispose of just as vou please ; but I cannot help 
observing that the man whom you robbed is now 
in the castle, a prisoner for debt; and ifI were 
in your case, | should think it right to make him 
some compensation for the wrong I had done 
him. 
you like.” He then left them and returned 


But you are quite at liberty to do what 


_ ” , , Ve) 2 7 ° 
‘than an atheist, we must be very bad calculators, | during the: 


To say it in his head} 


’ . Be . ae } we 

were no God believed it too, we should have | torether w 
many 

God, would be glad to die without one; and he | 


t 


home. When he was gone, and ihe boys 
left to themselves, they unanimously agre mp 
send all that their benefactor had given in 
think to the amount of five or six guineas) 4 ( 
man they had robbed, desiring oply thee 
would return them each. a shilling for ; 
money. The poor man, surprised and alle - 
by this unexpected act of restitution, did ” 
than they requested. Cure was taken to ki 
them separate from the other convicts dur; 
their journey to the ship, and a charge give 
the masier of the transport to watch orm 
rvoyage. also gave thema let 
senior chaplain of 
South Wales, recommending them to his 
This successful experiment has exgj 
in my mind a strong wish that schools COUMd be 


New 


iin onr larger prisons. where juvenile of 
fenders are so often to be found. This mea 
ith occupation for all. and a pr 
classification. seems te me. aiter forty Yeats’ yp 
quaintance with the inmates of a prison, fo 
the most promising means oi producing reform, 


= || 
Agricultural. 


From the American Farmer, 

ON THE USE OF PLASTER. 

Several years ago I paid a visit to the lated, 
ior Charles A. Warfield of Anne Arundel¢ 
It was inthe month of August; on enter. 
ing the lane that leads’ up to the 
house, on my right was the finest field g 
corn | had seen. It attracted my attention » 
much that I observed to the doctor that his cop 
crop was superior to any | had ever seen; that} 
was astonished, as I had believed the 
was not very strong. He replied that he hag 
just returned from the Berkley springs, and hag 
passed over some of the best land in Berklee 
and Jefierson counties, where he had seeny, 
corn equal to his own, that he was satisfied with 
his own land, poor as it might be thought, and 
would pot exchange it acre for acre for the beg 
estate in Berkley county ; — that he was neanr 
to markei than they. and that he had discoverss 
a secret by which he could make his poor lands 
produce corn equal te theirs, at a very small ex 
pense. He further said, 1 have reflected muth 
on the effects of plaster upon different soils, and 
it appeared to me as likely that by a combine 
tion of slacked ashes and plasier that the effect 
would be very powerful. I ordered my servants 
to preserve all the ashes made during the wir 
ter, which being exposed to the rains during the 
winter, was sufficiently slack by spring. 1» 
dered the proportion of two bushels of ashesiv 
one bushel of plaster, mixed well together, 
which was carried out in the fieid, and my litte 
negro boys, each with his bag of mixture follow. 


rior to any you have seen.” Recollecting this 


ral of my friends in Baltimore and Frederick 


whom have received equal benefit from the exper. 
ment. Mr. Robert Carnan stated to me that he 
had tried it on the poor ridges in his com 
field, and found his corn on them equal to his 
best ground. 

When | am told why or how plaster acts,| 
will feel myself called upon to discover why it 
acts best when combined with ashes ; until then 
I may content myself with stating what has bap 
pened in my practice. that others aay benefit 
by a knowledge of the fact. 
ATL OE 


New, Cheap, and Interesting Tracts 


UST published, and for sale by Cummines & Hi 

LiARD, No. 1, Cornhill, and by other agents of the 

Publishing Fund, cna good paper, with a clear typ 
and neatly covered— 

JAMES TALBOT—an original tale—price 6 cent 
ADVANTAGES and DISADVANTAGES of DRUM 
ENNESS—do. 3 do.—ELLENOR MORLAND), a tale, 
do. 8do.—THOMAS DORMER, do. do. 3 do. 

These will be followed by a succession, original 
selected, and subscribers to the fund, and the friends 
practical religion generally, are respectfully reque 
to aid the operations of the Trustees, by purchasimf; 
which will not only promote the circulation of Tras 
already printed, but furnish means to increage the nu 
ber of these useful pamphlets. 

Christians who are in the habit of purchasing Tradl 
for gratuitous distribution, are invited to examine 
series. ona 

The covers of each contain notices of works cal 
lated to promote the growth of pure rejigion and § 
morality. Jan. 8 











THE ADMINISTRATORS ON THE ESTATE O 
EDWARD COTTON, 


OFFER FOR SADE, AT 
No. 47, MARLBORO’-ST. CORNER OF FRANKLINST 


A GENERAL Assortment of BOOKS in the vane® 
branches of Literature, and a great variety of 
tionary and Fancy Articles ; including Writing Pape 
Drawing Paper, Quills, Inkstands, Rodgers’ and other” 
best Pen, Pocket, and Desk Knives, Globes, Matbe 
matical Instruments, Water-colours, Pencils, i 
and Gentlemen’s Pocket-Books, Thread-Cases, a 
Purses, Gold Borders, Visiting Cards, Durable Ink, 4 
every article in the Stationary Line, of the best qua, 
and at reduced prices. Corxtry Trapers, and 0 
who wish to obtain supplies for Schools, A 
or Libraries, will find it to their advantage to 

Nov. 16. 
— 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, FOR TH 
EDITOR. 
JOHN COTTON, Jn. Printer, 
Ne. 47, Marlboro’-Sireet, Corner of Fi ranklin-Streds 
BOSTON. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance “ 





Three Dollars payable in six months. 





counties, to whom I had communicated it, allof — 
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ing the droppers, and with a large oyster shell 
emptied the contents on the seed as it was drop. 
ped and covered. over ; this, and this only, said 7” 
he, is the cause of my corn being so much supe — 


experiment, I was induced to try it, as did seve. — 
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The inflnence of reli, 
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Another encouraging §) 

the Unitarian controversy. 
ing of the standard of orth 
of the language of the fp 
the present day, with the 
lived a century a0; and 
thors, indicates a very co 
» much greater degree of 
ser adherence to scripture 
spoken of in guarded anc 
All that many will say « 
there are three somewhat 
for want of a better term 
How unlike the bold des« 
terland and others, of the 
penetration, emperichore: 
dictatorial peculiarity of t 
or even the language ol 
Taylor, Barrow, Xc. Tl 
both in and out of the ci 
also, of his miraculous cor 
ferings, in terms which to 
successors, would be deem 
ilar changes have taken p 
The doctrine of satisfactio 
all the enormity of a bar 
less, vindictive creditor, an 
erous surely, is sofiened b 
of mystery, and thrown in 
moral causation. The hi 
bation is now rarely blazo 
ters on the appalled sight. 
sistiessly hurled, the non- 
themselves to fall into en 
notion of salvation by faitt 
frequently accompanied b 
cessity of good works. W 
the scriptural standard. fF 
prayers to the Holy Ghost 
of high, in distinction from 
Such language as that of 
ing verses, is disused by 
and by many individuals is 
shame, or condemnation : 

“« Rich were the drops of 

That calmed his frown 

That sprinkled o’er the 6 

And turn’d the wrath ' 


And, 


@ To thee ten thousand t 
Great Advocate on hig 

And glory to th’ Eternal 
Who lays his fury by,’ 


Had the church of Eng 
tic dissenters now to fram: 
precedent to guide them, 
would not originate with | 
dly’s confession with the 
of orthodoxy is lower tha 
ues to sink : but if the pa 
have been wrong: if r 
scriptural, they have b 
they have to thank the 
ing or shaming them 
road. While individual: 
have completely renour 
whole mass -has slowly 
ebbs and flows at interval! 
not reached at its heig! 
old bank is left unwashe¢ 
generations yet the fluc 
but all will finally settle : 

Christian liberality is 
cause for being more cle: 
ally cultivated. While 
with a creed, inquiry is 
conscience fettered by 1 
stricted by unavthorise: 
gates of heaven barred | 
To Unitarianism belongs 
that page of Scripture w 
i$ no respecter of person 
he that feareth him and 
is accepted with him ;” t 
ing the innocency of in 
and of embracing in frate 
all parties here, and bre 
heaven for all the virtuo 
this honourable stand bes 
ful. There is a growing 
generosity among chr isti 
temper of that undyin; 
which is the very ess 
christian liberality. Ev 
there have been some 1 
few hearts could resist. 
must that heart be, and ir 
nerous emotion, who ha 
his maker’s praises in 

Watts’ infant hymns; a! 
‘owed his harmonious |: 
Pious feelings of his so 
his God ; and then read 
“ation of the trinity, in 
had been educated ; whe 
and piety and goodness | 
his mind through its co 
Version, to the heroic re 
Prospects ; who can enj 
a Robinson, and see the 

ultimately convinced in 

ane ; and yet from the 
“tude the converts of Us 





